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Effective Classroom Management at 
the Beginning of the School Year (1)- 


The influence of initial teaching 
activities upon the remainder of the 


> 
year has long been assumed by educators, 


and is a part of the folklore of! teach- _ 


ing. For example, Waller (2:301) 


observed, "It is axiomatic among school 


men that the first day of ‘school, or the » 


ifirst meet ing of a class, is all- 
important in determining the success or 
failure of the school year." And Bagley 


(3), in a book on management. published 


ao 
Ke > 


. 
- 


in (50. eave cont Ieeaeis coverage to 
initial’ activities, including a series 
ivttial activites, including a series of 
prescriptive statements for the first she 


day. _However, only a few studies of 


beginning-of-year activities have been 


“conducted. Tikunoff, Ward, and Dasho 


(4) reported case studies of three 
fourth grade teachers who were f 
extensively observed during. the first 


seven weeks of: the school year. Their 


"observations highlighted the central 


-” 


role of rule-setting during the initial 


“weeks, teacher sanctioning behavior, and 


the socialization of the children to the 
teacher's system of rules and 
procedures. Moskowitz and Hayman (5) 
givervad “best” and first year suniée 
high school téachers in two inner-city 
wehooliac Best teachers used the first 
class day for orienting and climate 
actedng, whereas new teachers tended to 
jump into content more quickly. Best 
teachers also dealt daxe with student 
feelings, had less off-task behavior, 
smiled and joked-mote, and talked _— 


than new teachers on the first day. 


* 
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Observations made later in the year 


‘caused the authors to conclude that the 
- first day was crucial for setting the 
pattern for the year. 


‘Additional support for the importance 


of beginning-of-year activities can be 


inferred from propositions offered by 
Brophy and Putnam~(6) and Doyle (7). 
nioehy and Putnam stress the importance 
for classroom manageme@t of. several — 
features that are established early in. 
the year, including te organization of 
instruction to promote student 
engagement, the prevention of- problems, 
and the orchestration of various 
,elements of management into a coherent 
system. Doyle proposes that teachers 
sen@ene pigitts! canes See ne 
their cooperation level, or lack of 
deviance. Deviant pupil behaviors 
increase until the teacher takes some 
action, at which point they may decrease 
slightly. Doyle observes that once a 
high level of deviant pupil behavior ‘is 
established, it does not revert.to 
earlier, lower levels. Thus, we would 


predict that the. beginning-of-year 
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activities are especially important for - 
determining the: level of pupil 
cooperation during the remaifider of the 


year. 


In spite of a clear practical and 
theoretical rationale for studying 
classroom processes at their inception, 


research on teaching typically has ~ 


obtained cross-sectional samples of 


behavior at some point after the school 


© year has begun, without observations of ~—— 


classrooms at the beginning of the year. 
In the area of Siaewenoe organization 7 
and management, in‘ particular, the 
initial phase of the year should be of 
paramount importance. 
How to begin the year is a question 
that all teachers have considered. A’ 
major: goal of the project reported here 
was to identify how teachers who sites 
at¥ewddve wausakte begin the year and to 
determine what basic principles of man- 
agement underlie. their teaching activ- 
ities. The basic research strategy was 
to conduit extensive observational _—_- 
studies of classrooms during the first 


week of school and to continue 


throughout the year. Then, using several 

criteria for effective. management ; pe ot 
obtained after-the beginning of the yeaes 
‘teachers were classified and subsamples 
of more and less effective. managers were bmg & : 
selected, Narrative decoeda “aid other . ; i : 
descriptive data obtained during the 
first three weeks were then used to. ! : 
contrast the initial organization and 

management characteristics of the two 

groups of teachers. 

The nature of the data is descrip-. 
vive-uursalacdea: ather thd experi~ ; - 
tiental. What we will describe are 
antecedent events which were associated 
with year-long managment effectiveness. 

Thus, although many. of the results may 


suggest causal links, experimental work 


° along with further correlational | 


evidence is needed to extend the 
findings and to support causal < 
inferences. 
Methods 
In order to oten the initial phase 
of classroom organization and manage- 
ment, it was necessary to be in elaees 


rooms when schql began. Consequently, 
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27 thi d-gfade teachers* in eight 

édlicnes ary, schools were recruited into a 
begi ing-of-year observational study. - .- 
Only a few of the teachers in the eight 
schools chose not to participate; 
generally, the nonparticipants were new | 
teachers. However, the final sample did 
include dix first-year teachers. Four 

of the eight schools were Title I 


schools, the remaining four were “near” 


Title I schools. The ethnic/racial 


composition of pupil populations in five 


of the schools was a mixture of -Anglo 


_ and minority pupils; in one other school 


most of the children were Black; in the 


two remaining schools most of the. 


*Injtially, all the teachers were to 
tod 


“ . 
have taught third-grade classes, but two _ 


-teachers were shifted, one to a second 


grade class and one to a fourth grade 
class. They.were left in the final 


sample. Two Other teachers who were 


observed during:the first three weeks 


took leaves-of-absence during the first 
half of the school year; data from their 


observations are not included here. 


* children were Mexican-American. 


Observers were trained to gather sev- 


_ eral types of information. The chief 


source of information about organization 
and management practices was the - 
Classroom Narrative Record, consisting 

of specimen records written by observers 


during each classroom visit. Each 


observer recorded, in narrative form, as 


much information as possible about 
observed classroom processes. 
Guidelines for observers. focused them on 


many classroom processes and character- 


“istics including room arrangement, 


materials, assignments, fetevdudetoaes 
classroom rules, consequences of mis- 
behavior, initiation of activities, 
‘transitions, delays, student réactions, 


grouping patterns, the nature of indi- 


_ vidual work and organizational proce- 


dures, desired student activities, prob- 


lems, response to inappropriate behav- 


ior, consistency of teacher responses, 


' systems for contacting students, 


procedures for various teacher and pupil 


activities, ‘the nature of group work, 


monitoring, feedback systems, reward and 


sae f 1d 


rt) 


punishment systens, and teacher cues. 
Observers recorded their written 

“narratives onto a form that also allowed “ 
the recording of the class activity, . 7 


grouping, and content format at all 


te ve 
, 


stages of, the narrative. ae 
Another source of tntormatdon about 
dtawntenn prosdaees was the Student 
Engagement Rating SSE As AE 15-minute 
intervals the observer counted the num- 
ber of students who were on-task or 
off-task, and noted the subject and 
4 activity, thus permitting the assessment 
of student engagement rates during var- 
ious formats. .A series of ratings, | * 
called the Component Ratings, consisted 
of: 34 rated variables atid checklist 
items. It was used at the end of. each 
observation to record observer judgments . - * 
_ about ‘particular aspects of the 
teacher's instruction or behavior 
Sew management ; The Komponent ratings can 
be used for comparisons between groups. 
A higher average rating on a veetabla 
for some group means that the rated 
characterisitcs or behavior was observed 


more frequently or judged as more 


oo 


Lar 


(hi 


adequately performed by that group of | 
teachers. 

“ “Observations wele begun at 8 a.m. on 
the’ first day of Sheet in 12 vee 
classrooms, and all {teachers ‘were. 


observed at least once during the first 


two. days. “During the\first three weeks 


each teacher was observed on eight: to o 


’ 


ten: occasions. TypicalZy, a morning 
observation began at the start of. the 
school day, and lasted until the. 


beginning of the lunch break. Afternoon 
re 7) f 
observations began after| the lunch 


break, and continued until the close of 


the school day. A majority of the 


é 


observations were made in the morning, 
but each teacher edasnpevea several 
times in the afternoon. Each teacher. 
was seen denavakely by two observers. 


Obsérvations were resumed in 


November, but on a reduced scale. For 


; 4 ‘ 
the remainder of the'year, each teacher 


45 er re number of summary: ratings of“. 
rae’ te selected. teacher sharacterlotics and of 
= . 5 : : other instructional, variables. Teachers 
were interviewed twice, in October ‘and 
at the end “of the year, ‘to acqutee 
d Le. | ar ss ahfornstton giove planning urd abliek: 
ray unobservable characteristics. 
“ "Preliminary Treatment of the’ Data 
2 9 an - “Before using | the. data to describe’ the: pr 


“Weharacteristics of. effective classroom 
RETA SEH several steps were takens 


These dnehuded: reliabitity. checks on the 


a wets 


, data sets, preparietion of narrative 

record summaries, and selection of sub- 

"groups of. teachers... os es . % 
Observer agreement on -the ‘Cotiponant 


-« n 


Be ’ . Ratings was estimated in several ways, - 


including intraclass correlations ve 
between observer pats ‘on veach scale a 
ducing the. first three weeks' observa- 
"tions, during the remainder-of-year | 
observatione;: ‘and correlations between 


rf 
the average ‘ratings sai bu two time 
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“patlods. ” Scales wate Gacatond Yor 


‘ 
« 
. . ie ae 


: subsequent -analysis only if. _they showed | 


"adequate ¢ observer agreement; fees, a 


“ 


statistically significant intraclass. 


* oo ae ll 


© correlation (p < .05) or, in the case of | 
; marginal agreement, if the eperelabton 
_ between average entinga during the two | y ine os 
time periods was significant (p < .05), | 
ie . the latter case indicating stable 
eer measurement of the rated characterisite ts 4 ese 
over time. O£ the original’ 34 
age variables, 25 were retained.” 
Student “Engagement Ratings (SER's) 
"were obtained every 15 icibee auetag 
. all observations. “A frequency tally was t sae 
“made of the number of students engaged 
in stadeate; procedural, or of f-task 
- . activities. Each variable was expressed. . 


as the percent ‘of Jindeatie ‘who were . ne ae a 


classified in. each category. To ‘tiaek 


_ reliability the SER's were listed © 
|. 7) *, sequentially and separated into two 


as = sets, in odd-even fashion. *‘Each SER “ 
‘variable was then estimated from each 


‘ 


a set by averaging across the remainder- 


of-year observations. Reliabilities _ ae tell 


| were estimated by correlating these. . . salen 

-\"pplit-half averages, and applying the 7 | . 
Spearman-Browm prophecy formula “to é - Hh  8ak 

, astinste the reliability of the combined 7 : oo a. * se 2 

, ba re ‘sats of observations’ “The estimated Fig. OS 
Se en Pog? i ee | Gi 


. 2 * 
Pa ae: e 1 is ey we . = 
‘ . . . - 
hal } ” . 
. . . * . bi . A 5, HY gt 

‘ . a we ha ‘ 
. ¥ Be : 
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reliability of the. engagement rate in 
sit cokbent activities was 085; in 
reading/language dete activities only, 
the reliability ‘was 86. The | 
reliability of wicket; academic 


~ 


_ activities, was .71 for all content 


areas, and +76 for: reading/ language arts 


alone. The reliability of of f-task 
sen RC ee was 91 for all 
content, and «89 for reading/ language 
arts alone. Thus the diigenenant vated 
were highly reliable. : 


The narrative descriptions of each 


‘wanhae thaws were in specimén record _ 


- form and quite lengthy, ranging from 4<5 


pages for a brief observation. to more 


than 20 pages for a long observations 


“These were reduced by three eee a 


- - 


peepaead narrative cuamaii és! organized & 


aroand BEveree areasi. ‘behavior control, 
ee 
instruct ional mariagement, meeting © 


_ Student | Ssonerae physical arraigements, 


fs 


constraints ‘of one teacher, ‘and personal, j 


“characteristics. Each area was. divided 


into Bubpartss ‘and the readers: worked 


~ 


copethay on several summaries until 


adequate agreement was reached on. the 
:% S: 


- 


ae AS 


o* 


rR ee 
AYER ER Ee TRE ES 
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' nature of the information to include ta  % - _ oe 
the summaries. Narrative records were ~ . - rr’ 
then divided into. two sets? ‘firet Chees: 

| weeks and renainder-sfryeats | No. feuabe 

* was henponetbte for both’ the initial es ae ‘ | ‘ 


summary and renatnder-oftyear summary 


ri + ss =< 
Hf cea t Ps thse 
wt meat ee TS ESTAR NE RDO 
. WD 2 Pe " 5. 


for a teacher. a ‘he 
In addition to preparing a ere 

ah Pendee also. rated the teacher's “ 

adequacy in each of the areas: control- 


ling’ behavior, instructional management, 


meet ing: tutadt concerns, ‘physical 


~ 


arrangement, and constraints. The . 


latter was given a dual rating: the | 


. severity of the constraints faced by the 


sy : 


teacher, and the degree to which the — 
teacher was able to. cope with them. 


. _~* _ Initial checks asiong the” readers 


- 


” indicated that these characteristics 


echt 


could be: reliably rated based upon 
- Yeading: the narrative records. This 
provided some assurance that the MN se be ; 
\ . Tiana . a 


‘narratives could be used to characterize 


a “a Of *. the avgenteatdonay’ aud management a xg ie eal 


: behaviors of the vancharss tae ; me) 8 4 


: 512 An analysis of the ‘stability of © 


Egy do beginning V8e reméinder-of-year . 2. er : . je 


’ panagement effectiveness wae “conduntied: 
using the narrative isting ratings of 
nanagenent characteristics and the 
student engagement ratings. Correla~’ 
tions ‘between: beginning-of-year ‘ratings 
and remainder-of-year ratings are whoa 
in Table 1 for on=t 8k pupil behavior 
and for the teacher variables taken from 
the narrative records. The correlations a ro 
ave‘all signtitoant (p < .05) and 
generally moderate to high. It should 
be: noted however, that the narrative, 

Variables 1, 2 3, and 6 are highly 
intercorrelated. This may reflect 
actual interdependence; for example, . 

‘good behavioral managers are also. good eg 
instructional managers. It may also: 
refleat halo on the part of the readers. 


. 


Thus, although we will continue to _ 


distinguish conceptually between these ’ tpt 
eae _. Management domains, the reader should eae 


é 
realize that they are “undoubtedly 


_ Linked. ‘Based upon the stability a 
Pe . - analyaia,. it ‘is reasonable to conclude’ bh 
aes that the management characteristics of ine ane ocala 


the tenchar and. Bhertaver, of student na 


meek engagement, during the. ‘school year Be : ; bas ge OF 


Lat 


< <a a 
are at least moderately, and in some pe og e, 
areas, oe predictable from the first 
three weeks! »behavior. 

“ea this stage of the data analysis, 
after having run reliability and stabil- 7 asf fe ae 
ity checks, we: felt: ‘that the data were’ } ) 

: _suffict yt ly dependable to attempt to 
“describe the management characteristics ne id See : 
of the teachers. For that purpose, sub 
samples of teachers ae selected. 


Sample Selection ‘E ih e 


The goal of the Rican oe selection. . - A 3 _ ot ’ 


tein procedure was to identify two groups of 
‘teachers with initially comparable - , 
classes, but who were highly differen- ae a . Pa 

- tiated on their management effectiveness | 


during the years A three step process 


. was used. - 


tep l. Pixar: the Galifornia. . 4 i 08 pf = 
Jeihioenane Test reading score obtained - , oer = 
ay each citi: in April of tl the preceding bane me 
“year, class mean CAT scores were” ; , ee 


computed.— Classes were ranked and ae 


ia divided into ‘three groups. . Selection of 


on stent mah metre neeeentenete seamen animate 
4 


~~gubsamples was restricted’so that each ~~ = 
subsample would be balanced according to 
entering CAT mean. | 


- 
we ae te , ; * . : 4 


. ratings. 


——— - 2 ( oe 


as é - i) “ 


a 


Step 2. Within each CAT level, 


- teachers were ranked on three management 


effectiveness criteria obtained during 


the remainder-of-year data collection: 


Q) student engagement. rates, (2) reader. a3 


ratings using the average of the behav- 
for control and instructional management 


variables, and (3) a management: score 


' derived from observer end-of-year 


Step 3. Class mean residual gain on 


~ CAT reading was computed, using scores 


obtained during April of the study year 


regressed onto the previous year's 


SCOreS. Although these are not an em 


entirely valid indicator of teacher 


effects for several reasons (for 


“example, in Title I schools, many pupils 


received reading instruction partly from 
their regular teacher and partly from a 


aa Ve 


-- reading specialist), ‘they wete used as a - 


* check on the selection procedure in Step 


2 to make certain that the ‘samples of 


> 


~Stive managers were differentiated with ~———— 


respect to reading achievement. 
The two selected subgroups each 
: ‘ ‘ peas 


be ths ee &, 3 ; 
° 
im 19 
Fr gl s 7, 


« 
34 


‘ 
ak tie Mies ae ra — eT ae ee. Ae ee ee ee er See 


more effective managers and less effec- - 


re... 
< 


consisted of seven teachers. “The two 
groups were equivalent with respect to 
their initial class mean CAT reading 
scores. Also, the two groups were dis~ 
‘tributed evenly across schools, inelud- 
« dng he. two Title I-non-Title I groups. 


‘On the other hand, the groups were dif- 


A 


" *ferent with respect to deracad mekaitan 


of pupil and teacher behavior ébtained 
during the icant ciee of. the year. In the 
groups identified as having more | 
effective managers, the average student 

engagement rates were higher and the 
amount of off-task bohaviowl wad lous 

ou Guring the November-~May observations, - 

the end-of-year ibaanwer managenent 

. ratings weve higher, and the ‘average ~~ 
residual reading achievenent’ was higher 
Hai in the. “groups of: bsge effective 
managers’ classes. ~ ae 
Comparisons of More and Less Effective 


Managers at the Beginning of the Yya r 


The beginning-of-year, activities of * 
the more ad less effeative managers 
were compared statistically by totests 


of the. narrative ratings of management ie 


areas, -the student engagement and 


“18. 


; off-task variables, and the instructional 


_ component ratings. These contrasts are 


shown in Table 2. Most of these —, 
contrasts wees statistically significant ; . 
indicating elaars Aierevancen on’ 
beginning-of-year management 
effectiveness and a number of . — os hci AE i a. 
: % instructional and behavioral components, 2 ‘Sp et 
; " In addition to the statistical treatment _ | é : 
= of the data, the hetesbiee vanes fron. os vite 
the fixvst eibes weeks were analyzed | ; 
aceatding to each of the narrative i | . ae, 
satagenant areas, in order to describe 7 vane ner 
‘the activities and behaviors Btethe tye - % % 
groups. of teachers. Nunerous differences ie." 
a . were apparent becaeeh che more and less’. * wg fT 


‘effective managers. These differences 
are described blow: : ce Se sey 
- =: >. ”” Diseussion gene & fs | oO, &ea, Sy > oie 
3 _ In this. eecetoa we will integrate :the 
eedulone the pecctericel conttigt: of 

‘ * the two groups with the descriptive 

analysis of the sapere records. The 
iin @ | présentation of results is organized — th 
| arouid the narrative sumary ratings np 
management areas. | 


- . Behavior management. The two groups of 8 


- 


&*” 


teachers exhibited striking differences 


in initial behavior management activ-— 
ities. ‘the differences were most appar- 
ent in the areas of. classroom puden and 
procedures, monitoring of pupils, and | 


. 


the delivery of consequences. 


Both groups of teachers had rules and 


procedures for iiete cladeea, What dis- 
tinguished the more ef fective managers 
was the degree to whieh ‘the rules and 
procedures were iibdyrated into a eorbe 
able system and how effectively the. 


system was taught to the children. 


' These teachers planned the first day so. 


di egy 


that they had maximum saypest with and 


¢ 


control over the children.’ Name‘tags 


Cd 


_ and initial greetings were handled 


snoothly with no mibliog about. 


Chitaren -had interesting activities to 


work ith usually by. themselves, once 


they -were in their seats. Teachers 


stayed with the ‘children, even when. 


parents interrupted or the office 


a 


‘called. As soon. as most students had 


arrived, the teachers: megan describing 


rules and procedures. In some cases but ° 


not t always, -pupile were asked to suggest 


tact 


Pe ae, 2 


a es eo : gen 


The rules and selected 


rules. — 


‘procedures were, explained clearly, with i ee ~ 


a 


‘examples and reasons. Not. all 
procedures ne discussed, only those 
which were needed for initial activities 

(e.g., bathroom, storage, pencil | | : 

% sharpener, water fountain)>—In-other — ~~~ es ; ae? 
words, children were baught! what they 
needed fo know- about. using the room, Paee 
were ‘hot ‘rértoaded with are eae 

| The better managers typi¢ally- spent gens a. 8 
"cont dacabie oe during the first’ week | 


~ 


explaining: and reminding students of the 


rules. Their pupils were not uniformly 
“ready” after the first day or two, and - 
“several of the teachers had relatively 


4 


, high amounts of of E-fask behavior ini- 


really However, they taught the pupils 


to behave appropriately, through a vari- see 


ety of means. Satke ‘teachers, used ie, oo ; 4 inset 
rehearsal of procedures, such as ‘lining ees Oe ee +5 


Ups: “Other teachers used incentive sys~ - 


- 


tens to “obipe behaviors ° Most of the 
‘teachers taught the childéen ‘to respond 
to specific signals, such as a bell or 
the fegcher’ 8 call for gtten tion. In 
this respect, “on the coniponent ratings, = 


eat s .” 


more effective. managers were rated 


e 


4 . . higher in their use of a variety of | 
| rewards and in giving eignals £ eon appro- 
'_ priate behavior. . : 
~ When the first ‘cademic” activity 
a. A . 77 was intioduced, tt was a simple, enjoy- 
able one, such as drawing and coloring. | 
The teacher did not attempt to group ee 
children, nor was there any hurry “to get 7 | . | ee 
§ . % +. 4nto workbooks or readers. The teacher ees 9 =f i 
ae , . - stayed with the total class, monitored — * is 
| them closely, ial gave them clear, spe~ 
we cific directions. | This mode of instruc- . 6 
a tion continued for several days, usu- | 
ally. The teachers primarily weeks’ ar : _— ee 
with the total group, monitored BIDASTY « 
and davtedused procedures sad content. 
_ gradually. If the teacher did individ- 
fe eo. ( ual assessment Be had to leave’ a total - Le, 2 
: group to perform a elerdeal or BEDS: . 
? 
_.dural ‘tae, there was always a specific 
aésignment and ithe: Rpichay Sonetaned to 
> moniiog | their activities.’ tf inappro- 


ax ‘ “th. 


‘priate behavior’ occurred, it -:was ‘stopped 


. 
+ tee: . ‘ ' 


quicklys Evidence for better wondtoriia a i ve oe 


behavior is found in the. higher rating 
x *% ine for eyé’éontact for the more effective 
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managers.e They were also ratéd as more 


likely owtop disruptive behavior 
quickly. During the first thrée weeks 
these teachers! classes exhibited a | 
higher academic engagement rate and 
“lower rates of of task behavior. On 
ar component | eattnne, the pupils were 
rated as engaging in. less disruptive 
behavior. ta many respects these 
teachers did not appear to’ handle 
disruptive buh awine when it oceunged, c 
differently than the less effective | i) 
managers.e For example, there dea? 


significant. differences in their rated 


tesponses to misbehavior for the use of 


_ time. out, criticism, or punishment’. 


“Ignoring” is marginally significant 
however, with more effective teachers 


rated’ as doing. less ‘Atgnoring. ‘the major 


"distinguishing sipachivlens of ‘the 


‘more effective managers’ was ‘that they . 
monitored students carefully and when 
“Atstuptive behavior occurred,” they 
ekenped it quiektyy: ‘ 
; In summary, the more effective mana~ 


‘gets clearly established themselves as 


the classroom leaders. They continued 


oe 


to ‘work on rules ‘and procedures until - 
The teaching, 


+93: 


the children learned then. 
of eonkane was'| important for these 
F y ec ny 


teachers, but they stressed, initially, 
socialization into: the classroom system. 


‘ 


‘By the’ end of the ‘first three weeks, 
chése classes were ready for the rest of 


thes oo 
In contrast to the more effective 


e. 
managers, the panes managers did ‘not , 
hase all wickedadut procedures. This -° 

was most evident. in efi behavior of the es: 
, Sab ehaaples one 


beginning teachers. 
new teacher’ had.-no procedures for using 


* the bathroom, pencil sharpener, or the 
water fountain; the children, seemed to 
come and. go as they pleased." Conse~ 


‘quently, children wandered about, 


seotentats complicating ‘the teacher's 
HORNET na 


‘ ; pouty 
. organizational tasks. 
eid rehearsed lining. up and exiting 

. for fire drills on: the. first sang Oa 


expetienced but jless effective teacher 
tried to usé,a bell as a signal, ‘but 


allowed children to ignore it 
Another one tried 


ee ‘frequently. 
\ : 
instituting a system in which one bell 


“ 


‘ring meant the children should stop 

ea = talking: and two ingé meant “pay ee oe cn a 
: y attention.” Vafortunately ‘the teacher * 
¢* Ge nan * 4 a8 } * ae 


itor. 4. merely explained: ‘the’ system, without py OR ag YS aes 


ORF nthe Se rehearsing ite Furtherotey a she added - aa ee gee ag 
. ° thie: “two rings” signal. before ies OU ee we ee t- 
z A , . Fr 3 s 
’ cehiJaren had, leatned to ‘peepond *. 


eer ee * : correétly to. one ring. In short, the Bo dS : ‘ 
ae pe ae Pie ee 
ay 2° : poorer managers: had not ‘thought through ae oe" 2 OF ‘ 


. ; very ‘clearly tha essential procedures to 


teach the children on the first . days oF 
t xe a - o% 5 ‘ cae a caer : ee : te 


e ys schoél. 2, ie a tae 2 “ i, a 


e+ a a %:, ae | iar 
; oe ALL ‘of tie poorer ‘managers had rules,» ON Belg wn oe ap 

: a: as did the eens managers. | However ," we ee a Se 
: a there was a great aattgebipe 1 in- the way . ori i an ae 


ae, these were ‘Presented and fotiowéd ups 


e 23 os a some casés the ie were ‘vague (Be 2S 4 


: in the right place at. hie ‘right time.") ey ae 


awl | * ry \ ee 7 . 


“abd then, not ‘clarified. ‘In: other ndys Oa ge oye 9 Ae 


instances they were jntroduced casually eg ad he ae 
a ; me without discussion, as. though a ‘single 


ce trtentesepecaemeaniasittaneminyamne rains camavntpenenincn ma 
presentation to a class. of third graders es : . a 


Ea) 


4 - would be perfectly comprehended and ae 


. mee " retained. Thus, the teachers did not 


usé rules as cues for ‘appropriate -{ , ‘es : ; e 
ars 


e 


- behavior, ‘and tiey did not téach | ‘the - 


ne 


rules. to the childrens, 7 


Bae de " ‘The poorer managers were ‘ales inef-. eee ; ‘— 3 
- Wig 4 o fective monitors of their chanel. In . zl > 9 
gel st, s some esiee,’ this was caused, in part, — A 
ye Sate y Ne? their, not: having efficient procedures - 
i " for ine ipa activites. When chil- ; er : aoe 
dren are wandering around a ee it is } : 
difficult to keep tabs on all of them. a) . ‘ 7 Mee 
In addition, however) 4 many. of these | | 
bck alee ‘aly “ . teachers simply busied thenselvés in : le I. t “a 4 se 
‘some. clerical task or ancillary activity . 
early in the first week. For example, nae 
i a anise teabhons removed’ thenselves’ from ‘ ‘ eC | 
. active surveillance of the whole clase 7 
‘ to-work with a single child on an 
individual padding assessnent. Some ‘ ie bee tos 
Le te 3 A, ate a thachate left. their rooms ‘during ‘the - ; aot 4 a | 5 es 
: first _day or two to ae naterials, to go . . 


¢ es to EHS office, ete. One teacher left, 


“her pupils. three times durteg the first. Soks> ‘ie . 


hour of the first days. A major conse~ 


ae quence of the. combination of vague or” ‘ ne ‘ 


tnccremreenersttaslatraietietrenrenirhuncipitenrenmeronstitadetaenetvbefirenite trent " 
te - untaught rules and procedures and poor . , i ss ie: 


: soni toring was that the children were ae 


\ frequently left without enough as lok ey _ "ss 


_information ‘to guide their behavior. ° 
Fe: ey - When that occurred, the children were 


‘more likely to interact with each /other, "s 7 a a. ae 


\ 


at 


to seek Anformation, anuseneat, or 
diversions 
' lessened her. role as the classroom 


Jeadet, and, by default, allowed students - i paeillteeltecs 
‘ cauclnts that they aia not intend to 


‘primarily because the teachers ae not, ee a 


“have well-thought-out rules and 


"students, nor monitor pupil | behavior 


‘Apechaeh 
“Bahavior* of inappropriate behavior were 
“not as mpadsei 4 Chale ciasevouna nay, 
: eee they delivered quickly enough. | 
“Sometimes. they, iesued general critictone me. a Pn oo 


reheat ineirynientcrat paramore ab 


_ that “did. not. focus: on the particular © 3 ne a8 me 4 


offenders: 


“or warn children, ‘but then not follow , 
through. 


“reminders,” 


In effect, the: teaches had 


greater, freedom to define’ the situation... 


: It. is cleat from interviews with. the. EE cee ny EE “a 


share this. leadership function with oe 


thats: pupils.” Honetheleds, it happened, 


procedures, communicate ehiene tothe ee ee ee ras 


closely enough. gt “OaMa as exe : 


One further aspect of. overall manage- . ° ; at ar ora 


ment: characterized the’ less effective” . -_ ~ om a 


‘The consequences of good 


"Some of my, children < are too. 


vo 


MGLEys They would frequently. threaten 


One teacher issued 7 ,; > i. 4 , 
with an accumtlation of ee 


* 


‘several ‘reminders producing a letter to ee 
ge ae 6 the peretea ee the end of the weeks © 
Initially effective, ‘the’ *renindere”” 


ie ee sit lost. their impact when the teacher 


‘tattal t to be consistent in administering 


te 


then, allowing much of the snappropriate - i a oe 


re behavior to go untended. ies comand 


quence of the lack’ of follow-through on 
ag the warnings, some children tended to “a _ er 
* . . > ‘push at the a ala causing further a 
problems... , “ : — an ne ; | j : e 
Tt is easy to see how, deficiencies in oi ‘ | 
each of the areas: of rules and Proce~ 2° 1% ~ ie | 
, dures, monitoring, and delivery of con-— . | 
va Oe sequences compound each’ other and pro- ey : e ’ 
at oe Je duoe?e devastating net effect on, overall ae _ - a see a 


organization and management. Uncer- 


"i tainty about Eeecuee eipadestions is. 
pages EET ~ Utkely to. lead to a ‘wider range of pupil - 
| “Shavior, cones prige some ‘that is tnap- “oe 
|. propriate, or off-task. ‘Unfortunately, *s iy 2 
mbes cee a ot vemenee ar vigilance ‘allows ti me ae ee 
| a behavior ‘to pacha, which tinereases oe | | ; be yee i: 
. the Likelihood of tnconststency in” ite | 
applying consequences. ‘Children who are 


behaving appropriately or. - who anit: to ag 


% 


. so “At be. less likely to be ‘aortoed and sO ve Ps . 


a Se 

ce 
¥ re Be 
. ed ks $ ‘ 


a Pe ee — ‘af Fe 1 “ae t : a 
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r ne oe , 
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Tide cn® | 2 
é we ee . ies 
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-- reinforced, his reducing the clarity of , 
— the rules and Procedures further. | Once 

a few wacks have elapsed, undesirable ag 
eae Sure 2 _—--patheme of behavior and Jow teacher __ 


tredibility became established and” 


persist throughout the ‘schon years 


‘ i 
: ic 


“Instructional Management Cs >. } 3 
ots ei . 3 Many of. the inetrugtional, problens | 
faced by . the. less effective teachers 
i. _ grew out. of their: atéfteulties: in. behav- <! 
for manageeents likewise, the tnatric- 
tional management of the’ better managers 
was facilitated by their good naihagodauts 
"practices. Teachers in both’ | groups used 
‘a wide “variety of approaches to both . 
reading cand: mathematics instruction, 
oc” ‘Some highly individualized systens for” 
reading instruction were: i etait by 
teachers in both groups, although group- 
ing Paes three. or awa groups ees 
instruction was the most frequent modes 
“"aarithaetic, the range of practices” eae 
was . from totally individualized systems, 
‘to groups, to total class instruction. " 
In other “subject areas, large group. 


“instruction. waa ‘the predominant mode. 


‘the better: managers tended to have - 


oo . ay . - * * 
7 : ‘ ey ‘ 
: . . 3 ¥ 
- . r . 

9 ge 3 ‘ f ‘ 4 : im 

" : ‘ ae: . . 
ve i 3 > . 

F oe i ] Oe 
oo » & Re: 4 oF . 
Ry = a io Z ‘ ee: ‘ + , % 
»? ek a. oe en 2 go. » - ~ e ae . & ae aa PAS yp ee ee a 


on procedures: dot instructional * 


) 7 


he activities, duet as ‘they had for their ee ot ky Ae 


_ a ; ~ _ overall elassrooa organization. Tey ae a ae ae 
ee ne 1 generaldy. managed Eine wey with “ Fe ge et ag OTM a 
| smoother, ‘shorter traneitions. rn : . of — . ae 
‘ finished with regular work, their pupils. , | 
had othet activities to’ feep them busy+ or | . i - et 
These teachers had worked out systems - : . 
ee for managing instruction that. avoided ; | Bing 24 = us Sie 
problems.” ‘Thus, some students might hee. ae 7 ie ; Pe 
ro : assigned the role of helper vie the oays ; 
- teacher was with a group, ; Directions 
‘and instructions were given clearly, “and 
written on the board,” and, routines were o ear os . ; = id : 


. estab tahed: ‘epg. Directions and ie. % - a cs & 7 


7 routanes were often taught: in! ae 
| step-by-étép format, with: the teacher ae ~ . 2M, «9 (ee 
monitoring: to verify that each step was, a . 

* pexfioread appropriately. These teachers * 53 i : ek 


~ also held ‘atudents accountable for “their | 


Pa ee 


ae a ee a work, frequently wenitortng their ot ~ tea 


Syren alae: “seat work “and ‘keeping ng track” of" ere eee ei . 


wt 
1 


a . : | * progress on assignments.” The inst ruc- so" . Sha 
‘tonal activities didn't, always run tke 

" -elockwork | during the first [hree weeks, : ie “ot . 

: . but in each. teacher’ 8 ; class there tras a, cs sn te . ae: a 


a. = ‘55 : 


sense oe urpeggand eR tovthe . , : “as “ 


in 5 a i ; , ; : : , i 4 
, 5 ; P 
Pb Pty z . i “ . 2 ee 
2 . by os : ; a aes , wa aA f 
‘ 4 a a a ly - . é ri . r 
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activities. Evidence for instructional 
effectiveness also cones from the com — 

ponent ratings The more effective a8 g. jo Oty, jaa *4 
managers. were rated as more adequate. in a | 
“describing objectives, clearly;~ ueing a 

| variety of effective materials, having. ea" 3 
materials ready, and giving clear 


"directions. Their activities: and 


lessons were ‘rated as more clearly 
presented, and students were generally ine a es 3 . 
’ rated as evidencing higher Hees of 
success in the content activities. o Leg 
less effect fve managers! problems 1 

s aigte: WREen a function of their general. 


organization: To a feathayrtle-conntci 


Lum aided . then by providing a structure 
to work in. The worst instances of = 
| Anetructional management occurred when 
new teachers ‘attempted. to implement — : a . ae 
ndividua fzed instruction systens. 


j Their procedures were inadequate and a 2 eS . . Ee _ 


frequent ogf-tank behavior and occa. * BR, oe rs a a 
sional chaos. Te should be noted that 


the teachers did not initiate the 


eho o . 


Andiyidual {20d systens; rather, they. Og 


used them because other grade level 
i‘. 7 Pi bat . 


- 


Ae. ‘ ‘ ; . - 
“ : Hi ees i gfe) Ue fe Pao BR 
bd * e . 

‘ % . . . 


teachers at their schools had such” oF days ae fe 
be, “eyetens., A ‘common. characteristic. i * 
Si these teachers: was'a lack of clarity. . | on 
- sl in their aivectlone ‘for acdieute ‘work, z awe om os og | cs 
; ‘particularly seat wok. ‘They stated~ 7 | : _ * C.F C Poa 
. “Anstruetions vaguely and did tot check cae . o8 | 
to: see if the. children understood vat aa | 
; ae! | _ — they were nipooeed £0 do. This resulted “§ 
| | in off-task: behavior, | considerable calk 
“with peers to find out what steps. to : 
he : x : take, and frequent interruptions of ithe 
| : teacher. Some of these teachers also" 
varied their. daily schedule of activ~ F 
é i x Saas ities. ‘This, along: with their more ~ s 
‘poorly established procedures inef fee ote 
; itive adiiecetug , and poor. delivery of . ee i Sy Pi 
colindquennka, resulted ina lack of " gt r; 7 a Fe, 
_ predictability in these classes. % J ee _ 4 2 oe 
> piwdene Concerns ea PC be, 2, i aes 
{aipor an “sepeer of etl en teacher's. 
otgantzation and management system ‘is. — 


—Henrinenoonneonepooon—ethe- degree’ to-whichtt~actonmodat es~stus suaceaaaeaaaadeinaeeniniamain Sianieabebttalie 


: a: dent’ concerns’ We: ‘considered student 


- ; E Pe concerns to be met when several Seis \ 
| tions were satistiod. First, the | = é 
classroom did not ‘pose. an apparent - : a ): 
ce aan | : . : ‘threat ‘to the child's physical safety | 


eg sal 
“ ‘ . aided 


» and, emotional well-betngs This meant 


Pan. eye “Dg | + that the teacher prevented children ‘from ot oe 
* = s ve ao wie re 


he Oe , ; physical attacks on each other, deterred 


4 


“verbal abuse, and refrained from elther..” 


‘In. addition, the child should have. GA Caen ; gh 
“received fair treatment feo the is 3 a keg Te ay 
teacher, had an opportunity to’ “be | 


: ae mo 7 successful, and received recognition 4 for oe -e ’ 


it. . This involved having sacuah . 
° are 3, information to make productive use of 
7 : pak’ in the classroom. , Because 4 ‘eochiy a ‘, 
" ptgdniiead classroom is likely to result | 
? in some loss. of productive time, this 
aspect of nanagenent te Linked with the | ior 
- preceding two areas, as the eabetienn tery | eee 


among the narrative ratings also bore ¢ go “soph eS 


ri 


out. 


. . : tt 
~ a 


hin enee effective managers. seemed 5 4 7 he a 


. pi have a sense of how children pareatis 
the classroom. this is suggested by the : ai ine <2 
_ oa way. in which’ procedures were, introduced > | 
Torrico Bagh 7 THE Fivet procedures” na aca een RanReaMaEE Sil 
3 *, ye "ones related to ‘the child's: immediate ” : ‘a " af ; 


‘needs: where bo pat the lunch - ‘box, how 


“to use oe bathroom, the use of certain 


* 


72 areas din the classroom, when. and where 


to Bet a. drink. The initial activities: i 


; al . a ek; 5 as = . ° : ae 4 24 
4 . of ry , Va + 


were designed to ease the child's entry — 


- Pre gareeR back into the world of school. The 

3 7 ; | organization of thetr classroons made Roe? ,4 (eg 
ay: Eiee: batons of security. from’ the some=. 
times rough-and-tunble school halls and 


re } neighborhood streets. _ “The nodal lt- ay ge Eng _ 7 = 
mt matey as- inférred from t dy eyives and 


from observer ratings was ; relaxed. and. ae 


; Pee ‘pleasant, ‘but “also ~wotk-oriented. Some. es ee a er ee 


. z, teachers would allow oceas torial breaks 
Brag, te ) bee work, perhaps to play a record, 7 a 
a fe . ve aing, or dance. Most teachers relied on - . ae Se a ? ‘ ne 
| ai vartety of different instructional 
activities and aseignnents, along with | ae ~ ‘ An oo 
achedyled PEs art, and music | 
activities to relieve the occasional a 


tedium of ,the basics. Evidence. that. the’ be aie 


re _ a Pd “better managers were asain as 


mest ing their seitdenest concerns more ‘ 


effectively is also momeersy in the 


a 7% 7 ‘component ratings. More effective 


% 


i sii a were "Fated higher tn consider ie aaa seat ccmesmeaaimacimbicae 


3 


ised attention span in lesson design, in 


relating content to pupil, interest and 7 PO 0 ped ’ a 
"background, in providing reasonable work | i 
‘standards, ‘and an providing activities, 

having a high degree of pupil success. 
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- In the less effectively managed © 
. classrooms,’ we judged student : concerns om a ae 


_ to have -been less ‘adequately met. 


* 


= i 22 . : oo Although no serious problens with Physi- . *: : : - | | — 
@ ™ eal security. are. noted during. the ieee: Se gy iBteg th i 
three weeks, there were more inctéeats—- Be . ae 


in these teachers" narratives of . 
verbally segteasive behavior among the. 
ay | . Lo ae - * 


ii I ee ‘children, and a potentially dangerous 


incident occurs occasionally. For & ; aid 
example, in one of the lowest “SES — 
schools, a teacher used straight pins > 


for name tags. Several students were: 


— 


poked with them larer in the morning. ; 
| (A more effective teacher te this. school 
used — to. secure her children's Re may 
_tags.): — = . 

| As a group, less effective managers ; ee ates Sa 
wre as y eens in their ‘treatment of . ee fe 


ge 4 


managers. similarly, these | teachers did os . ae \ 
rivals ~~ not-tnfltct-verbal-or phys $a aba et sel 
eS However, their overall organizational ; e: a 
ele. did reduce the productive time in ? 
"their classes, sO. that they were less 
. f & 3: helpful than they might have bawils In 5 ; er 
& .! : ; particular, they prevented their ; 


: - 3 
, . * - Pt 4 ? : 
: 


oo bay teed eo 35 |: ‘ea 
T. ‘ 7m ¥ . - ¥ 
rs. students: from developing greater. ~ . —* ge wes wie 
Oe a ~ Andependence as a result of their + poor i oe 
. e Bog Be “directions and preahiny. By. not , a ae 
< : ® e 
OY ae ’ ; ca | * a, . a 
Secs _ monitoring closely. ‘enough nor. atopping ak ay a! ‘. 


inappropriate behavior ‘quickly endughi, 


‘they tended to > peonote m more off-task te = 
~°. béhavior and to increase the potential - -* 


for interference with the productive time -”. Ree 


e : ‘ / 


avallabie: to : ‘on-task, children. Finally, / . 


at 
oom . ei 
a i 
‘ i ‘ cS sd 5 4 
ar . « 1 
ite . “ 
‘ 
. 

‘ 


- these ‘teachers didn't seem as tuned, in to / 


the re of. their children. Their ~ 


van we ° 


4 


: initial activites seem Jess. in touchy : er x re nm. st 
such as the teacher, ‘who on Day. ‘One 
vatieaeacd fire drill. procedures, or 


rannbiee ‘who ‘gave ‘a difficult math. ditto 


a ae ae 


within the first hour of the first ~ 


morning.: 


Constraints, Room Arrangement ; 


A constraint is a adnditedtia: in the . 


scl ool, room, or Sieicoreene that as 


‘the potential for interfering with the : 
eer teacher" s”gonduct “of “her"elasss"" The eerie tet 
os Poe tak average ‘narrative rating of constraints -— a 
” z, ; of: the asi effective managers was not Nice 2 hs 
| | " different from that of ‘the: less. effec- - ee 

tive managers. However, the more a ‘ / 

effective managers were Pee to have me 
. better areangi rooms ne -to have coped 


Ss . : . » ‘ ve Sig eke of 


s1e PEE 
* 


Spry ss : nee : os ; * - 36 ; ° + She : ilies : . yl . a 

ees be wg 

si . more: effectively with ‘their constraints. 

than the less cttecttillhaagers. Cw wee. es Sie, . “Dp 
The range. of. cobstraints: is ree 


worthy, and many of them were botata- 
ables 


= 


Several teachers were assigned a oe Ce . es 
their school and grade Lave less. chan ; a te: 92h 4, al oe : 
week peters school began, leaving, Little 
‘time to prepare Peychologically or As ya 2 eR = ; 
ey * {net ructdonally for the first “few weeks = Fe . ae 4 7 ro - 
a. “in that’ setting. ie ¥dacher was _ | 
ey assigned her room on the Thursday before 
the first week--and it had not even been” a ae _ hig 
cleaned. In sig ochoote the teachers Me 
were. ereaently inbernupted on_ the first . ion ess . mS el 
day by 2 late-arriving ciiideed and elene 
pateabe,!: ‘school ‘office staff, ap nag! ad 7 oer PG 
‘custodians, other teachers, ne Satis ; - Pie Vis 
over the intercom. Other constraints 
included missing books and merebieay . nek 
waTle¥ tha WeialClaseroous; aaa ara ar is a 


‘conditioning, with afternoon temperatures 


vn it reinabanreinemesoiieenwaeiing e 9g 5 °>~and ARNE, SEELEY, al~of-new"s Ud em erent 
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one or two. weeks after the 2 ad began. 


In this latter case as many as. five or ity ee a 
‘ pai new students were added to javecn’ 
, fretaeroone during Week 2 to accommodate pe Se ae 
a a 
unpredicted enrollment shifts. mee i. 
a> Va 


prion enmorenetfective-planeres— They “thought 


‘ 
ae 
male 


pleads First, they had Procedures: for oe 


~and to inake them feel welcome. The ~ 


" tdons. Foreseeing, a shortage of. 


- The coping strategise soul: more - a 


"effective teachers evidenced several. Ss 


coping. For example, t€ new ‘pupils- were 


coming, helpers were. appointed to.” 1 eh, 
’ , z . | 


acquaint "eiea saci aules and routines, 


teacher would mond tar the new students 


In ‘oihak words, a system was invoked: to 


. ‘carefully at’ first, . to get them oe i 
«| eG 
ale, 
handle the new upilé it was ‘imply a a 
r 


part: of. the. teacher's overall 


effective managers would welcome the é 


organizations By contrast, Sieg less ¥ 
a, 
| 


- children, but not supply the information 


- about the classroom. Their new students -- 


a 


: ‘would ‘be left more on ‘their own: to infer! 


the rules and procedures “in « an n already 


- poorly organized setting. 


second-charactertstte~of-the-nor 


effective managers is that they were 


é a * 


e ' 


about their potential problems before he 


the year hepani and made some prepare 


materials, they made sure’ they got. 


‘ te 6 
theirs early. Anticipating ‘a too-small 


rar . ‘ 


: ‘ . : AO 
sop Bust 


=r nh 


ie ‘ $ at : s pica ; r : “ * 
» i Sh ao on t 4 3 p “g ’ 
ae ’ : ’ Bann o : 1 fee ee heer, a 4 a 38 4 * a a ™ & 7 ; 
+ 4 i o. : v4 a “4 syd 
ay. ae “room, they ‘moved furniture out. and fe, a Pr ee : eon 
Ka og Phew aw oe = Bo, ee ae Le 
pS ie. ne ee inn aes - arranged devks to allow: better novenent. ee Be A POE snare! 
a Finally, the teachers ata not alow tha ¥: Ar 
* bs ee i ae ee é Ra Seas a a “eat 
: ‘ constraints. to interfere with the eer 
7 fi : oe Fe: attention they gave. to thet. atudents.- at a3. °° ze : : ae E 
“a fe This was aost evident in the first, few i, Se ‘ . as 
te Pas of ‘the year when, in: some. schools, wee tp ae te 
a” ee many: ifeepubpions 0 cocesirted: during staan Te or eye 
nee : on # Gre gyn eat aa . 9 ve Ba oy ate wl J r va ee fle ety \ ha 4 tal Ager fas) Nr ath 
“a he ‘times. “Theée ‘teachers. simply would nor. Sat 5 grt en 
‘ = : i ‘ Ege x 5 . - os a 
an ; oe, attend to the distraction: ‘unt they. had | ; wok 
: +5 "the pupils iemonyaa 4 in some, activity. _ 
They rarely’ left the. classroom, even ie Seieer Fe . 
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